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What a Great Poet Foresaw 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be; 


Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies 
of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 





Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ 
the thunderstorm ; 


we Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle flags were furl’d, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 





























= world. 
—From “Locksley Hall,” by Tennyson, written in 1842. 
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About Folks and Things 


Dr. F. G. Coffin, president of our Gen- 
eral Convention, was in attendance at the 
meeting of the Mid-west committee of 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America at Chicago last week. 

Rev. H. S. Condit, New York State 
Director of Religious Education for the 
Congregational Churches, will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the Lakemont, New 
York, Christian Church Summer School 
and will conduct a class on young 
people’s work and programs. 

The Olive Branch Church, Eastern In- 
diana Conference, of which Rev. Mr. 
Helm is the pastor, conducted a public 
baptismal service in a near-by river Sun- 
day, June 9, at which time thirteen per- 
sons were baptized. Special music was 
furnished by the men’s chorus. 


Rev. H. H. Short, Jubilee Year Direc- 
tor for the Central Christian Convention, 
reports a good time at the recent ,meet- 
ing of representatives of the Western In- 
diana Christian Conference held at Leb- 
anon in that state. Brother Short pre- 
sented the program of the Jubilee Year. 


Rev. H. S. Hardcastle, pastor of the 
Suffolk, Virginia, Christian Church, 
preached at the morning service of the 
Riverdale, Dayton, Christian Church last 
Sunday and is serving as a member of 
the faculty at the Young People’s Sum- 
mer School at Defiance College this week. 

Rev. Herbert M. Hainer, pastor of the 
merged Christian-Congregational Church 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, attended 
the New York Eastern Christian Con- 
ference, June 6-9, and gave a series of 
devotional addresses which were very 
helpful and gratefully received by the 
conference. 

Miss Alice Morton, president of the 
Ohio Central Young People’s Congress 
is reccovering from a recent serious op- 
eration. Because of her illness, she has 
been forced to give up much of her plans 
in connection with the Congress work 
and this explanation is given in justice 
to her fellow workers. ; 

Defiance College commencement was 
an unusually happy affair this year, the 
attendance, exercises, and the financial 
outlook all contributing to make the week 
outstanding. President Caris announced 
some decided advances for the coming 
year, including two new faculty members 
and an increased endowment fund. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Union Christian College on June 11, 
it was voted to postpone indefinitely the 
opening of the Bible Training School 
which was scheduled for the coming year. 
Dr. E. A. Watkins, president of the 
school, is open for work as pastor and 
can be reached at Merom, Indiana. This 


action of the board will not affect the 
summer school which will be opened on 
June 30 and has fine promise of being 
the largest attended and best summer 
school yet held on the campus. 

Defiance College campus is alive this 
week and next with young people of 
the Christian Church in summer school 
work. The summer schools at Merom, 
Lakemont, Craigville, Elon, and Pied- 
mont Junior will follow in rapid succes- 
sion during the coming month. Indica- 
tions are for record attendances at all 
of these schools. 

The majority of our conferences are 
holding their annual sessions during 
these summer months. Eastern Indiana, 
Ontario, and Tioga River conferences 
have just closed. The Herald is anxious 
to report the news from these gatherings 
and urges conference secretaries +0 
write up and boil down the matters of in- 
terest to the brotherhood. 

Rev. H. G. Rowe, of Huntington, Indi- 
ana, will have a prominent place on the 
program of the Indiana State Council 
of Religious Education which is being 
held at Shelbyville this week. Brother 
Rowe was for some years State Secretary 
of Young People’s Work in that state 
and they get him back to their gather- 
ings as often as his work will permit him 
to be with them. 

Miss Pattie Coghill, of Henderson, 
North Carolina, has been appointed field 
secretary of the Southern Christian 
Convention Board of Education. Miss 
Coghill has held this position for some 
years but gave it up for public school 
work the past year and now returns to 
the work at the close of the school year. 
Her headquarters will be at Waverly, 
Virginia, until the opening of the Elon 
Summer School. 

Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of the Chris- 
tian Education Department, has finished 
her work in Boston University and will 
devote the months of June, July, and 
August to summer school work in the 
Christian Church. She will be in the 
schools at Defiance, Merom, Craigville, 
Elon College, and the Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin, International Summer School. 
Mail addressed to her at the C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, will be forward- 
ed to her. 

At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Palmer College, President 
Alfred W. Hurst presented his resigna- 
tion, and in the interest of economy and 
efficiency the offices of president and dean 
were combined and Dr. D. B. Atkinson 


was elected to the position. Rev. Jesse 
M. Kauffman, field secretary of the 
Western Christian Convention, was 


elected secretary-treasurer and chair- 
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man of the finance committee for the 
coming year. Other details of this im. 
portant meeting will be given later. 

The sixth annual session of the Young 
People’s Congress of the Miami Ohio 
Conference was held at Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio, June 8. The conference was well 
represented by its young people. Among 
those who addressed the convention were 
Miss Elizabeth Marsh, of Richmond, In- 
diana, secretary of the Friends’ Young 
People’s Movement; Miss Angie Crew, 
our missionary worker in Japan; and 
Mr. L. H. Osake, a young Japanese stu- 
dent of Defiance College, who spoke on 
“International Friendship”. The pro- 
gram was of a very high order and the 
leaders are to be congratulated on the 
success of the convention. 

On the closing day of the Ohio State 
Christian Endeavor Convention to be held 
in Dayton, June 25-28, there will be a 
great rally of all members of the Chris- 
tian and Congregational churches who 
are in attendance. The rally will begin at 
The Christian Publishing Association at 
the close of the afternoon session of the 
Convention on Friday, June ‘28, and will 
be in charge of Rev. Lester T. Proctor, 
pastor of the Shiloh Springs Church. 
Supper will be served at the Walnut Hills 
Christian Church. The Dayton churches 
are eager to welcome at this rally all 
Christian Endeavorers of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian churches in Ohio. 


Rev. C. L. Fisk, of the Congrega- 
tional Education Society with offices at 
Cleveland, Ohio, writes as follows: “It 
was a great moment in Detroit when the 
Congregational Council unanimously 
voted to merge with the Christian 
churches. I was glad that I happened 
to be in the auditorium when this 
momentous decision was made.” A Con- 
gregational delegate from New York 
state wrote back to his pastor that the 
privilege of being present at the time 
that vote was taken was a great spiritual 
uplift and it was worth his trip of a 
thousand miles coming and going to have 
been there when the vote was taken. 

The Eastern Indiana Young People’s 
Congress held its annual session at Car- 
los City, Indiana, June 12, and the beau- 
tiful and commodious Christian Church 
at that place was taxed to the limit to 
care for the nearly five hundred young 
people who attended the session. A 
splendid and inspirational program was 
carried out under the leadership of the 
president, Homer Lester, who was re- 
elected for the coming year. Among the 
visiting speakers at the meeting were 
Rev. E. A. Watkins, D. D., of Merom, 
Indiana, Rev. Ernest Treber, of Pleas- 
ant Hill, Ohio, and Mrs. F. E. Bullock, 
Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, and Mr. Her- 
mon Eldredge of the Christian Educa- 
tion Department of our church. 
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Mars or Christ ? 


ONG ago in the pantheism of Roman mythology 

was the god Mars, one of the oldest and most dom- 
inating divinities in that ancient medley of supersti- 
tions. His temple and altar were on the Campus Mar- 
tius. His symbol was the spear and shield. It was he 
who inspired war and presided over its destinies His 
favor was sought in every conflict for it carried the 
assurance of victory. He had no pity and was a 
stranger to mercy. He was pleased with the sufferings 
eaused by war and rejoiced in widespread death. The 
wails of the bereaved were as music to his ears. For 
the settlement of differences he knew but one method. 
Disputants, whether individuals, tribes, or nations, 
should go into physical combat and so continue until one 
exterminated the other or secured a complete subjuga- 
tion. Brutality, debauchery, rapine, and plunder were 
lauded by him; and if anything more vile and destruc- 
tive could be devised, glory belonged to him who in- 
vented it. The vanquished were entitled to no consid- 
eration while the victorious were canonized. Though no 
such god ever actually existed, the influence of what he 
was supposed to be has filled the world with the most 
real, destructive, and diabolical results which have 
blighted it. 


VER against Mars is the Christ who came to a war- 
ridden world with the admonition to ‘‘Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, bless them that 
curse you, pray for them that despitefully use you.’’ 
He said, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’’ and ‘‘ Love one another’’, 
‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’’ To him human life itself 
was sacred, and to injure it in an attempt to right a 
wrong was but to multiply the wrong. 

These two ideas are irreconcilable. They permit 
no compromise. One or the other must ultimately rule 
the world. Which shall it be? How shall the consciences 
of mankind be trained? Shall it be the way of war 
which mocks the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man and means everything that Jesus did not, and 
stands for nothing that he did mean; or shall it be the 
way of love expressed in conciliation, conference, arbi- 
tration, and judicial settlement? Shall a Christian 
patriotism be built up with an exaggerated national 
pride, overflowing with human selfishness, blighted with 
arrogance and inconsiderateness, and predisposed to 
irritation and hostility? Shall war be invited by the 
very preparation we make for it and by the selfish na- 
tionalism and interracial suspicion which we create? 


War in its first stage is an unchristian state of mind to- 
ward our fellows. Constantly thinking toward war as 
the method of settling international differences makes its 
recurrence inevitable. 


AR is the world’s greatest source of evil and moral 

corruption. It sets aside the universally recog- 
nized rules of moral obligation. It develops and ecapital- 
izes the most barbaric tendencies in men. It makes 
brute force decide questions which belong to higher 
realms than those of the brute. It revives the ethics of 
the jungle. It is the awful contest in which all, victori- 
ous and vanquished, lose. Under the plea of military 
necessity it tramples upon universally accepted regu- 
lations for its own government. It loses the sense of 
sacredness for all things and repudiates the larger loyal- 
ties to humanity. It becomes the barrage under which 
the most fiendish human motives operate unchallenged. 
Whoever may be enemies in its carnage, war itself is the 
enemy of mankind. 

War is the foe of childhood. It wantonly robs babies 
of paternal protection, reduces their life prospects and 
mortgages their future in the toll the state forcibly col- 
lects for the wars that have been and those that are yet 
to be. 

IKE a great evil scythe it cuts off youth by millions 
L in the very flower of manhood. Its victims of the 
actual battlefield are to be lamented less than those 
moral casualties for which it is responsible, and the 
maimed and diseased which it consigns to a living death. 
It drags youth from the pursuit of learning, uproots him 
in the successful beginnings of his business or profes- 
sion, disarranges his inner self into almost hopeless con- 
fusion, spreads moral devastation over his life, and, be- 
cause he is youth, nullifies what has been conceded as 
his ‘‘inalienable right’’, ‘‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness’’. From him war takes the horror of mur- 
der. It makes all other crimes seem minor when hating | 
and killing his fellows is glorified. When life itself is 
made cheap, all other values to which it is related 
shrivel into insignificance. Extravagance, immorality, | 
and crime are its invariable aftermath. The loss of re- 
spect for person always issues in a riot of lawlessness. 

War is the unchangeable foe of home and mother- 
hood. It ruthlessly sweeps the home from its moral and | 
material foundations. It makes for naught the sacri-_ 
ficial breasts of motherhood. For parental joy it sub- | 
stitutes a sorrow that will not leave and adds to it the | 
mental torture of loved ones dying afar uncomforted, | 
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buried as a chore of the day by hands that are strange. 
In the territory where war is waged, nothing which be- 
longs to womanhood is sacred. Her virtue is as weeds 
and her pleadings as though they had not been uttered. 

It steals the support of old age well-bought by many 
sacrifices, indifferent that because of its blow age is left 
to totter on unhelped and uncomforted, bearing a sor- 
row that will not heal. 

The hand of war is against all the world. It de- 
stroys the wealth of the nations. Almost three hundred 
sixty billions of dollars were consumed in the last World 
War, the most of which was burned up and destroyed. 
In addition, the battlefields exacted a toll of death of 
almost twenty million men, with sixty million more lost 
by an increased death rate and a decreased birth rate. 
Progress stops that war may have the right of way. 
Factories are turned into the production of agencies of 
destruction with the total output to be destroyed as soon 
as released. Hatred and prejudice dominate a genera- 
tion and will never quite die out of succeeding genera- 
tions. Everything is measured for and in terms of the 
destruction of human life. Efficiency is determined by 
the ability to kill, while a peaceful people are changed 
into a threatening horde, semi-insane to kill. 

What will ye, Christian men and women of America 
—the furious, heartless god of war or the Christ of love, 
brotherhood, and compassion? The god that requires the 
slaughter of millions in sacrifice or the Christ who came 
to seek and to save and by the very act of worship to 
him enriches the life of the worshiper? Which shall it 
be—Mars or Christ? 


Hands Across the Sea 


OLLOWING the foregoing comments, it is encourag- 

ing to know that gestures toward perpetual peace are 
being made between ministers in the United States and 
England. The effort is aimed at thinking toward peace. 
Some folks are always sensing an impending war. For 
a little time they seem to have been overlooking Japan 
and thinking about a war to iron out the slight diff- 
culties between England and the United States. But 
men of God who retain faith in him and their fellows 
conceive better methods. The following statement was 
signed by over two hundred ministers in the two coun- 
tries: 

We whose names are attached hereto, in loyalty to our 
respective countries and in the conviction that the welfare of 
each country is linked indissolubly with friendship for the 
other, unite in the following message, with the earnest hope 
that it may help to crystallize the thoughts which we believe 
are forming among multitudes of men and women in Great 
Britain and the United States. 

We believe that the time has come when the world must 
have done with war in fact, in expectation, and in plan- 
ning. 

We believe that another collision between great nations 
would be an assault upon civilization and an offense against 
God, and we believe that the intelligence and the conscience 
of this generation are able to build the structure of a per- 
manent peace. 
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We hail, as a standard around which the thought and 
will of the world can rally, the Multilateral Treaty against 
war, signed by representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States and others of the great nations, renouncing 
war and embodying the pledge of the signatory nations that 
“the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may rise among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” 


We believe that our nations when they signed this pledge 
meant what they said, and that a growing determination to 
make the treaty effective must lift it above all doubt and 
contradiction. 


We believe that the paramount obligation of political 
leaders in our respective governments is to shape the poli- 
cies and programs of these countries in accord with the 
treaty renouncing war, to the end that the whole psychology 
of supposedly hostile interests and competitive armaments 
may be transformed into the creative faith which shall build 
and strengthen those arbitral treaties, courts of justice, and 
covenants between the nations by which peace can be as- 
sured. 

As patriots, loyal to the solemn promise of our respective 
countries to renounce war, and as believers in a better future 
for the world which our nations can help to assure, we hereby 
pledge ourselves, as individuals, to accept in spirit and in 
fact the words of the treaty. 


Making Religious Education Live 


O idea is more often sounded in today’s church pro- 
gram than that of .Religious Education. It is on 
the tongue of all church administrators. In the propor- 
tion that it operates, the church is sanely and logically 
promoted. When properly conceived, balanced, and 
operated, no item in the technique of church administra- 
tion is so important. It should do more than entertain, 
assemble large enrollments, provide adequate equipment, 
or conform to pedagogical rote. 

A few have had apprehensions that the weakness of 
our church educational system was the point where it 
should gear into life. Religious education is of no more 
value than education in astronomy unless it is potently 
related to life. Mere knowing is not righteousness. The 
fact that it is a knowledge of religious matters has no 
magic. The only value in religious education worth the 
effort which it requires is its application to life. Per- 
haps we have given more thought to the process of get- 
ting religious education in than to getting it out. Assim- 
ilation is important, but expression is more important. 
The former gets its justification from the latter. 

Those who have felt uneasy over this seeming weak- 
ness will welcome the new plans for constructive studies 
in religious education being fostered by the University 
of Chicago. These will include a new curriculum in 
character education through creative experience. It 
will aim at guidance in moral and spiritual living. ‘‘It 
will take children, young people, and adults where they 
find themselves in the everyday life-situations of the 
home, the school, the playground, vocational activities, 
and civic relations. With the help of the best experience 
of the race and of teachers as counselors, it will assist 
them to face the issues which these situations present so 
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that out of their experience there may emerge enlarg- 
ing, self-reliant, and creative moral and spiritual per- 
sonalities. 

‘In assisting children and young people-to face 
their life-situations, the new curriculum wili not leave 
them to wander aimlessly through unrelated experi- 
ence. It will help them to face their crucial problems 
in a developing life and to meet these issues in a way 
that will lead to a consistent outlook upon life and to a 
controlling life purpose. 

‘‘The new curriculum assumes that effective char- 
acter not only results from actual experience in moral 
living, but must be rooted in an appreciation of the spir- 
itual character of human relations. Above all, it must 
find its effective motivation in a vivid sense of one’s 
personal and responsible relation to God, the center of 
a moral and spiritual, as well as of a physical universe. 
It will seek to help the learner to see and judge each 
situation which he faces with reference to the total 
meaning and worth of life in its relations to God. 
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‘*It will be based upon a non-sectarian conception 
of religion, and upon a scientific interpretation of the 
Bible. It will make use of the best results of historical 
and Biblical scholarship in dealing with the origin and 
development of the Bible and other religious literature. 
It will place at the disposal of the learner the resources 
of science and history as well as biography and religious 
literature as source material. 

‘Bach unit of the curriculum, as well as the curricu- 
lum as a whole, will be based upon careful preliminary 
research and will be thoroughly ‘tested experimentally 
in actual teaching situations before publication. Its 
Biblical, scientific, and historical content will be passed 
upon by recognized specialists in their respective fields. 
Its educational procedure will be supervised by recog- 
nized educational technicians. Its authors will be 
selected by the university staff and their work will be 
earefully supervised by the editorial committee.’’ It 
will be adaptable to the Sunday church school, the week- 
day and vacation church school, and the public school. 


The Trend of Events 


Pan-Presbyterianism Meeting 

The Alliance of Reformed Churches of the world will meet 
in Boston, June 19-26. It will embrace this year more than a 
hundred churches holding the presbyterial faith. Its pro- 
grams will cover a wide range of subjects, including Chris- 
tian education and international relations. Youth and the 
home will receive attention. A group of distinguished 
preachers from abroad and from the United States will ad- 
dress the gatherings. The alliance was founded in 1877 and 
meets every four years. This year more of the reform bodies 
will participate than ever before in the history of the alliance. 
This gathering is to those of the Presbyterian persuasion 
what the Baptist World Alliance is to the Baptist Church. 
It affords a common ground of meeting for those similar in 
faith but divided, either by nationalities or by other less im- 
pertant things. Such gatherings should aid in cementing 
these bodies into a whole. There are at present sixteen 
varieties of Presbyterians in the United States alone, and 
keeping them distinct in the news is something of an under- 
taking. 


Giving for Benevolences Declines 

According to Dr. Harry S. Myers, Secretary of the United 
Stewardship Council, the twenty-five leading evangelical de- 
nominations of the United States and Canada gave 532 
million dollars last year. Of this amount, 402 million went 
to local expenses and ninety-two million to denominational 
benevolences. This shows a gain in local expenses of around 
twenty million dollars and a decline in gifts for benevolences 
of about twelve million dollars. This means that all along 
the line there must be retrenchment in the leading denom- 
inations. 


High School Attendance Increases 

According to figures made public by the United States 
Bureau of Education the high school attendance in the United 
States is one of the outstanding features of our educational 
development. The figures show that in 1910 about nine hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pupils were attending fully accred- 
ited high schools. In 1926 the number was 3,757,000. This 
shows a growth in high school attendance which is more 
than quadrupled in the sixteen years reported upon. Not 
counted in this number is the large attendance in Junior high 


schools which is more than a million, three hundred thousand 
of which are of high school grade. Another important fact 
in the report is that some fifty percent of high school grad- 
uates go on to institutions of higher learning, which is a 
much higher percentage than obtained in 1910. The report 
reveals the fact that the educational level is rising. How- 
ever, too many children still drop out of school before they 
are able to meet life on the strongly competitive basis on 
which we live today. 
oa 


The United States does not now have a national flower 
and an effort is being made to find out the nation’s pref- 
erence by popular vote. Thus far in the voting the wild rose 
is in the leading place with the columbine running second. 
Others running strong in the race are phlox, the violet, the 
daisy, the dogwood, and mountain laurel. The idea is to 
find a flower which grows generally throughout the country 
and one which is domestic. There is a feeling that we should 
have with ‘the flag, the eagle, the motto, and the anthem, 
a national flower, and one which is truly American. 


| aa 


At its recent meeting the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States voted to spend five million dollars in the 
foreign field, four million for national missions, and more 
than, a million on educational institutions. The church em- 
braces about two million members. The feeling for organic 
union was found to be growing. The Princeton question 
was settled peaceably, and all disabilities of sex were re- 
moved so that henceforth women will enjoy the same priv- 
ileges as men. It was an open epoch-making assembly. 


oO 


The Information Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches analyzes an interesting pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Women and Children of the Labor © 
Department of Pennsylvania. The pamphlet concerns the — 
children of fourteen or fifteen years of age who are at work. | 
It shows that sixteen percent of the children of fourteen or ~ 
fifteen years of age in that state are at work or one out of © 
every six. Forty-four percent of these are boys and fifty- © 
six percent are girls. 








Echoes From the Congregational Council at Detroit 


tian Church who were in attend- 

ance at the Detroit National Council 
of Congregational Churches were asked 
to give The Herald readers a brief note 
regarding their first-hand impressions of 
that meeting in which the proposal to 
merge the Christian and Congregational 
churches received unanimous approval. 

We regret that we have not space for 
more extended report, but believe that 
impressions from many minds from many 
sections of our brotherhood will be of 
more interest and value to our readers 
than longer articles from fewer writers. 

The following replies to our request 
have been received: 

The delegation from our Genera] Con- 
vention to the Congregational Council at 
Detroit, headed by President Coffin and 
Secretary Denison, was given the kind- 
liest of welcomes. The Council, when the 
merger was presented by its Committee 
on Interchurch Relations, voted for the 
measure unanimously and with enthusi- 
asm. A special dinner was arranged at 
which a number of their delegates equal 
to our own entertained us in a most 
brotherly way. Everywhere individual 
members fraternized with us possibly 
more freely than if we had been asso- 
ciated with them from the days of the 
Mayflower. The Council was busy with 
its own affairs, and had but eight days 
to cover them all; and yet notwithstand- 
ing this pressure, time was found on sev- 
eral occasions to voice by word and vote 
the cordial feeling for our presence and 
its favor for the more intimate fellow- 
ship. Doubtless when our Convention 
meets in October we will reciprocate 
their kindness with good measure. 

MARTYN SUMMERBELL, President, 

Palmer Institute-Starkey Seminary. 

Lakemont, New York. 


F tian Chore delegates of the Chris- 


The program of the Council was of 
an exceptionally high order—spiritually, 
educationally, and fraternally. It has 
been my privilege to attend the national 
conventions of the four largest denomi- 
nations in America, but to my mind the 
program of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches just closed was 
the most comprehensive, the most syste- 
matic, and the most efficiently presented 
program of any denominational conven- 
tion I have ever attended. The reports 
of the various commissions and commit- 
tees, the discussions, and the addresses 
were all of the highest order. 

When the vote was taken by the Coun- 
cil on the proposed union, the response 
was unanimous and enthusiastic in fav- 
or of the union. The attitude manifest 


. ertheless vote for the union. 


A Symposium 


by the delegates moved the hearts of the 
members of the Christian Church at- 
tending. 

For more than a hundred years the 
Christian denomination has preached and 
advocated union. Next October we will 
have opportunity to prove the sincerity of 
our profession. It is my hope and my 
belief that the vote of the Christian 
Church will be just as enthusiastic and 
just as unanimous for union with the 
great historic Congregational denomina- 
tion as was the vote of the Congrega- 
tional Council this week to unite with 
the Christian denomination. Thus one 
by one the different denominations will 
answer our Master’s prayer—“That they 
all may be one”, and the coming of the 
Kingdom of our Lord upon the earth will 
thereby be hastened. 

Roy C. HELFENSTEIN, Pastor. 

Dover, Delaware. 


I was greatly pleased with the meet- 
ing of the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches. It fully confirmed 
the gaod opinion I had formed from 
meeting various groups of their leaders. 
I was definitely impressed— 

(a) With the deep spiritual tone and 
emphasis of the entire session. 

(b) With the confidence and faith 
that they have in their boards, commis- 
sions, and committees. There was very 
little small discussion and petty criti- 
cism of reports from boards and commit- 
tees. They seem to trust their responsi- 
ble leaders, and but few changes were 
suggested from the floor. 

(c) With what seems to be a very real, 
warm, unselfish union of our two bodies 
as rapidly as possible as the beginning 
of a larger union, 

(d) With the number of persons who 
have such a deep interest in their work, 
though not delegates, that they attend 
the Council meeting to learn and get in- 
spiration, and with the increasing num- 
ber who give a large amount of volun- 
tary, unpaid service for their church. 

WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 

Dayton, Ohio. 


The Congregationalists frankly ac- 
knowledged the administrative difficulties 
in the way of the union of our two de- 
nominations, but they nevertheless unan- 
imously voted to face them and, in the 
spirit of Christian fraternity, to solve 
them. Judge Epaphroditus Peck typi- 
fied the Council as a whole when, after 
pointing out the difficulties involved from 
a legal standpoint, he said he should nev- 
It is cer- 
tainly inspiring to know that so distin- 
guished a group voted unanimously. for 


the plan. A sense of mission possessed 
the minds and hearts of ‘the Council mem- 
bers and, as one of them said to me: “A 
crisis has come in Christianity. Our 
churches must not fail to answer our 
Lord’s prayer for the oneness of his fol- 
lowers.” In that spirit they voted, glori- 
ously voted. 
W. A. HARPER, President, 
Elon College. 
Elon College, North Carolina. 


The total lack of unselfish interests, 
the spirit of fellowship in a larger serv- 
ice, and the unanimous desire to merge 
two denominations made the Detroit 
meeting the most outstanding event for 
organic Christian unity in United 
States history. The final victory will 
depend on the action of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church next 
October. We dare not do less than was 
done at Detroit. 

RAYMOND G. CLARK, Pastor. 

Piqua, Ohio. 


To me there were three things not- 
able throughout the Congregational Na- 
tional Council meeting. They were 
Christian brotherliness, spiritual reality, 
spiritual purpose. I was greatly im- 
pressed by Dr. Ozora S. Davis’ address 
on the Convention theme, “Life-giving 
Convictions”, a warm personal testimony 
with great feeling to the reality of God 
the Father in a spiritual] universe, the 
present living Christ, the meaning of 
love, and the meaning and reality of in- 
tercessory prayer. Finally, as they voted 
to approve the proposed merger of de- 
nominations, there was the same desire 
to find and do God’s. will in fellowship 
and followship of Jesus. 

JOHN M. WILLIAMS, Pastor. 

Britton, Michigan. 


A first impression of the recent gath- 
ering of the National] Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches was that the peo- 
ple were doing business in a systematic 
and gracious manner. There did not ap- 
pear to be any special interests in evi- 
dence. Undoubtedly the Kingdom of God 
was uppermost in the minds of those in 
attendance. 

Although union of the Congregation- 
alists and Christians was of great sig- 
nificance, yet foundational to that was 
oneness in Christ. This reached across 
and underneath denominational lines, 
which, because of its unusual character, 
made it prominent. Its genuineness, 
however, was easily tested by the ob- 
server in witnessing that same spirit of 
brotherliness in those serving various 
boards and departments of Congregation- 
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alism. The common purpose of a pas- 
sion for Christ made it possible for peo- 
ple of varied aims and dispositions to 
sacrifice personal opinions for the sake 
of a united effort in Kingdom building. 
We of the Christian Church will cer- 
tainly find a beautiful fellowship in that 
closer association into which we are en- 
tering. 
CLARENCE DEFUR, Pastor. 
Madrid, Iowa. 


As a fraternal representative from 
the Christian Church, I was most admir- 
ably impressed with the personnel, organ- 
ization, and work of the Council; the ex- 
cellent spirit demonstrated in which the 
report on interchurch relations, with pro- 
posals for union with The General Con- 
vention of the Christian Church, was con- 
sidered, and the enthusiasm eminent in 
the unanimous affirmative decision for 
union with the Christian denomination, 
together with the spirit of fraternal fel- 
lowship throughout the entire session. It 
was marked by the omission of irrele- 
vant material and expression, but filled 
with devotion and compassion, with a 
common faith for a common task. 

S. L. BEOUGHER, President, 
Piedmont Junior College. 
Wadley, Alabama. 


It was my privilege to, be there only 
on the closing day; but the impression 
made upon me is permanent, The Con- 
gregationalists seemed to me to be peo- 
ple just like ourselves. I have never 
seen our General Convention in session, 
but the National Council of the Congre- 
gational Churches is just such a body as 
my highest ideals for our own Conven- 
tion. They are a free people. No steam 
roller tactics were in evidence, delegates 
freely advocating or opposing pending 
measures ;—and all in a delightful spirit 
of mutual love and confidence. Their 
unanimous vote for the merger with our 
body is an assurance of a_ heartily 
united future when our General Conven- 
tion votes likewise, as I trust it will at 
Piqua in October. 

E. C. Fry, 
Missionary to Japan. 


The unreserved, hearty, unanimous in- 
dorsement by the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the pro- 
posals of union with the Christian 
Church was exceedingly gratifying. Del- 
egates seemed to have come to Detroit al- 
ready convinced that the oneness in posi- 
tion and spirit of the two denominations 
should find its logical expression in the 
union of the two. 

While not much was actually accom- 
plished, yet the giving of such careful 
consideration to the conduct of public 
worship is an encouraging sign. It is a 
great ptoblem to make the form of pub- 
lic worship what it ought to be and then 
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actually to make it the medium for the 
people’s worship of God. Only through 
such frank discussion and _ scientific 
studies can this end be accomplished. 
H. M. Hainer, Pastor. 
New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


The spirit intercedent at the Detroit 
National Congregational Council was 
very manifest. On the other hand, there 
was to me a very marked opposite ex- 
treme; that is to say, there was an, en- 
tire absence of coercion or anything that 
seemed to smack of drive or force. Like 
unto pentecost, only in that there was no 
semblance of a “rushing mighty wind” 
of demonstration, except when our Chris- 
tian delegation was recognized and 
marched to the platform in a body, when 
the convention arose in mass and 
cheered. 

In matters of adjustment and proced- 
ure, there seemed on the part of the Con- 
gregational body a spirit of give rather 
than take. 

Again we were made to feel that we 
were one whether organic union be ar- 
rived at or no, 

A. E. Kemp, Pastor. 

Urbana, Illinois. 


I am asked to give my outstanding im- 
pressions of the recent meeting of the 
National Council of Congregationalists 
at Detroit. -Here they are: 

1. The democratic and efficient way 
of doing things. 

2. The generosity and evident deep 
sincerity of its attitude toward Christian 
union. 

3. The complete absence of any sign 
of denominational prejudice or official 
strutting. 

4. The vital interests of the Kingdom 
of God always in the foreground. 

These with other things gave me a cer- 
tain gladness of heart which I could wish 
our entire brotherhood might share. 

F. H. Peters, Pastor. 

Defiance, Ohio. 


The recent meeting of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in 
Detroit was an outstanding testimony to 
the desire of that great people for Chris- 
tian unity, world peace, and Kingdom ad- 
vancement. A strong spirit of devution 
and a fine Christian fellowship prevailed 
in this history-making convention. 

A. W. SPARKS, 
Home Mission Secretary. , 
Dayton, Ohio. 


The spirit of progress and union 
seemed to have gripped the delegates of 
the Congregational Nations] Council 
held in Detroit. The vote on the merger 
of the Congregational and Christian de- 
nominations passed without a dissenting 
voce; and the fine Christian spirit ex- 
tended to ite members of the Christian 
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communioa who were present cculd not 
be excelled. Surely the action at. the 
Council marks @ new epoch in the prog- 
ress of church history. 
L. E. DuLt, Pastor. 
Maple Rapids, Michigan. 


The unanimous vote for union with the 
Christian Church by the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches at De- 
troit was an epoch-making step toward 
the great idea] of Christian unity. Long 
and careful study and preparation led 
up to this action. Details for affecting 
the proposed union were deliberately 
adopted and a wonderfully fine Chris- 
tian spirit characterized it all. This ali 
indicated that while the union, of these 
two groups is of itself a unique and 
worthy adventure of faith, yet our Con- 
gregational brethren like ourselves look 
upon it as only the beginning of still 
larger mergers to be hoped for among 
the Protestant forces of the world. 

W. P. MINTON, 
Foreign Mission Secretary. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


A close-up view of the Congregational 
National Council in session revealed an 
unmistakable similarity to our own com- 
munion in thought, purpose, and action. 
The same congenial spirit of true, Chris- 
tian fellowship prevailed and the same 
vital and important things for the pres- 
ent consideration of the world were em- 
phasized in every message—God, self, 
and the Kingdom. We are certainly one 
in spirit, faith, and action, and we who 
were there shall never forget the hearty 
and unanimous spirit in which the ena- 
bling resolutions for union were adopted, 
the prolonged cheering, and the fine re- 
ception accorded to our brethren who 
were present. 

W. J. Youne, Pastor. 

Muncie, Indiana. 


It was my privilege to attend only a 
few sessions of the Council. I might 
speak of the ability of speakers whom I 
heard, for they were able and their mes- 
sages were valuable. I mention especial- | 
ly, however, as the two most distinct im- 
pressions upon me, the very evident hon- | 
est respect for variations of individual 
opinion and the very great desire to 
harness intellectual integrity with evan- 
gelistic zea] and devotion as a team to 
promote the Kingdom. 

A. G. CaRis, President, 
Defiance College. 
Defiance, Ohio. 


I was deeply impressed with the “Plan 
of Advance” of this National Council, 
and the blending’ of devotions and prac 
tical plans for progress. 

HERMON ELDREDGE. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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Historic Churches Vote to Merge 


BY JOHN M. TROUT 


Executive Secretary of the New Bedford Council of Churches 


merge their common interests in a 

new United Church, the North 
Christian Church and the Trinitarian 
Congregational Church of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, have anticipated the ac- 
tion of the National Council at Detroit 
and of The General Convention of the 
Christian Church, to meet in the autumn, 
in bringing these two denominations in- 
to closer working relations. 

When the United Church is formally 
constituted by the necessary legislative 
action, it will be one of the strongest 
churches in Massachusetts, with member- 
ship exceeding eleven hundred and prop- 
erty assets, including endowments and 
buildings, in excess of $400,000. Both 
bodies have had a long and honorable his- 
tory, which makes their decision to unite 
all the more significant, indicating. as it 
does, a praiseworthy determination to let 
prestige and traditions go, if this is 
necessary, in order to meet conditions as 
these have been analyzed and to put for- 
ward the common Christian cause. 

It will be news to some to know that 
churches of the Christian denomination, 
commonly regarded as indigenous in 
other parts of the United States, have 
flourished in southern New England for 
more than acentury. They belong in the 
long succession that brought many 
refugee Quakers and Baptists from other 
parts of Massachusetts to the historic 
town of Dartmouth, where they gave a 
good account of themselves in resisting 
the attempt of the Colonial authorities to 
impose upon them against their wills an 
established church of the Congregational 
order. The Christian churches in the re- 
gion sprang up in the early Nineteenth 
Century out of a liberalizing movement 
among the Baptists. Under the leader- 
ship of Elder Daniel Hix, who accepted 
the teaching of evangelists of the Chris- 
tian order that the Scriptures themselves 
are the only recognized authority for 
faith and practice, several of these 
churches were organized between 1800 
and 1840 and grew rapidly. One of the 
most important of these, the so-called 
North Christian Church, was formed as 
early as 1807 and itself became instru- 
mental in forming and fostering other 
Christian churches in the vicinity. From 
the date of organization until now, the 
North Christian Church has a gratifying 
record of achievement and of outreaching 
effort. Those who know tell us that under 
the leadership of its present pastor, Rev. 
Herbert M. Hainer, it has become one of 
the best organized working churches in 


B’ their recent action in voting to 


the commonwealth, with steady acces- 
sions annually, ranging from fifty to a 
hundred or more, with a real flair for 
leadership among young people. It will 
bring to the new church a membership 
in excess of seven hundred. 

No less distinguished is the record of 
the Trinitarian Church, established as 
an offshoot of an older Congregational 
body in the early 30’s of the last century. 
During the long and brilliant pastorate 
of Matthew C. Julien, the church gath- 
ered to itself some of the choicest and 
strongest families in the city, all actuat- 
ed by the finest loyalty to its life and 
work. In natural reaction, after such 
a pastorate, the church turned to 
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PRAYER OF COMMON FOLKS 
ELP thou our eyes, O Father, to per- 
ceive 
Reality revealed through all that seems; 
No signs unique we ask for, but believe 
Our common life diviner than all 
dreams. 


Help thou our ears to catch thy accents 
clear 

In all the common sounds of every day; 

We need no voice like that of Israel's fear 

At Sinai’s foot; for such we do not pray. 


Help thou our minds the truth to com- 
prehend 
Which thou dost offer in the daily 
round; 
We do not ask thee from afar to send 
A message all our errors to confound. 


Help thou our hearts to let the dear Lord 


in, 
Who stands so near and knocks at 
every door; 
We need not wait the Heavenly Guest to 


win ; 
Till we shall walk these earthly ways no 
more. 


—John Clinton Pryor, in 
The Christian-Evangelist. 
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younger men with resulting short ten- 
ures. Very recently, under the experi- 
enced leadership of Rev. Roy B. Guild, 
who has just returned to his former work 
as a secretary under the direction of the 
Federal Council of Churches, the church 
has gained steadily and will bring to the 
new enterprise a united and aggressive 
membership of nearly four hundred, in- 
cluding a most promising body of 
younger members, received during Dr. 
Guild’s pastorate and that of his pred- 
ecessors. 

Initiative in the direction of union be- 
tween these strong churches is due main- 
ly to a group of able laymen in each of 
the bodies who understand thoroughly 
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population and industrial conditions in 
the city. They recognize that textiles, 
New Bedford’s leading industry, while on 
the road to recovery, are in for a long 
uphill fight, with the possibility that 
there may be fewer families in the com- 
munity before there are more. They 
know that the city is overchurched, so far 
as Protestant needs and responsibilities 
are concerned, and that there is undue 
congestion of these churches in the older 
central portion of the city where Trini- 
tarian and North Christian are located, 

Having studied the facts and having 
made up their minds, they proceeded in 
the most open and democratic fashion 
possible over a year or more to bring the 
two congregations together for mutual 
acquaintance in united programs of va- 
rious kinds and in common worship since 
April. In this they had the full and cor- 
dial co-operation of the two pastors in 
charge. Later, committees for further 
research and recommendation were ap- 
pointed. All minor and possibly divert- 
ing matters were left aside or subor- 
dinated to the main objective—the union 
of the’ two churches. 

All the preliminary work was done so 
thoroughly and there was so much con- 
fidence in the joint committees at work 
that when the proposal for this thorough- 
going merger came before the two 
groups it was agreed to with very little 
dissent. Owing to the slow and cum- 
bersome procedure in such matters under 
Massachusetts laws, considerable time 
must elapse before the General Court 
can authorize the necessary incorpora- 
tions required to make the action of the 
two bodies legal. For the interval, the 
churches have put their affairs, temporal 
and spiritual, into the hands of a tempo- 
rary executive committee, the more suit- 
able building will be used for services, 
and the remaining pastor will continue in 
charge. Things will go on harmoniously 
with as few changes as possible. 

Some of the decisions made definitely 
and accepted as part of the plan of union 
are significant and indicative of the 
spirit and proposed policy of the new 
church. 

First. The United Church will carry 
on in the older business section of the 
city and will build its program to meet 
conditions and needs in a modern indus- 
trial city. If the principal residence 
areas of its members alone had been con- 
sidered or if exclusive consideration had 
been given to resources available, the 
congregations might have decided to 
withdraw into some quieter and possibly 
more congenial quarter of the city and 
to erect a beautiful church of the parish 
type. Instead, they have taken into ac- 
coynt their respective histories in the 
downtown district and their obfigations 

(Continued on page thirteen) 
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Our Jubilee Year 


Enrichment 


EASTER - TO - EASTER 


Extension 


Following the Master 





“In His Steps” This Week” 

Time: Summer of 29 A. D. 

Place: Caesarea Philippi. 

Record: Matt. 17. Mark 9. Luke 9. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 23—Matt. 17:1 
THE INNER CIRCLE 

Peter, James, and John formed the in- 
ner circle of Jesus’ disciples. They were 
nearest him in many experiences, and 
even to the last at Gethsemane they 
went deeper into the wood with him as he 
prayed. 

We have not thought too much about 
Jesus as the Son of God, but we have 
thought tvo little about him as the Son 
of Man—his real humanity which grew 
hungry and weary and which craved 
friendships. Like us, he had his inti- 
mates, and John was closest to him and 
Peter and James were with him many 
times when the other nine were absent. 

The transfiguration scene has been 
pictured as being at the summit of Mt. 
Hermon, which rises full two miles high 
and overshadows all else in that coun- 
try. The records do not mention this 
particular mountain, but say that they 
went up “into a high mountain apart”. 
The heart of the matter is that they were 
far removed from all common scenes and 
activities of the world and that their 
minds might be centered on the glorious 
revelation which was to be theirs. 
MONDAY, JUNE 24—Luke 9:28-31 
THE TRANSFIGURED SAVIOR 

Luke’s account adds a spiritual touch 
in telling us that they “went up to 
pray” and that the transfiguration took 
place “as he prayed”. As he prayed and 
as they, weary with their climb up the 
mountain were asleep, his inner self 
seemed to be revealed through his rai- 
ment until it became as white as the 
driven snow. Matthew says it was 
“white as the light”. Mark says that 
“his raiment became shining exceeding 
white as snow; so as no fuller on earth 
could white them”. And Luke says that 
it was “white and glistering”. 

It was beyond human words to express, 
but they all agree in its whiteness and 
radiance. 

And there appeared Moses the law- 
giver and Elijah the prophet of the old 
dispensation. Jesus came to fulfill the 
“law and the prophets” and he now con- 
fers with these great leaders of the old 
covenant of his fulfilling that law and 
those prophecies in his coming “decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusa- 
lem”. It was to prepare himself and 
these disciples for that coming even that 
he had come up into these hills and had 


come to this mountain apart. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25—Luke 9:32, 33 
THE CONFUSED DISCIPLES 

The confusion of awakening from 
sleep added to the glorious vision which 
was before them, confused Peter and the 
other disciples until Peter, “not know- 
ing what he said” and being overcome 
with the glory of it all, wanted to remain 
here forever. It was a taste of heaven 





JUBILEE NEWS 


The New York Eastern Confer- 
ence at its annual session at Hart- 
wick, New York, June 6-9, gave 
serious consideration to the plan of 
advance for the coming year along 
the line of the Jubilee Year cele- 
brating the last year of our Lord’s 
ministry. Rev. A. C. Youmans, of 
Albany, New York, gave three ad- 
dresses on the subject and a Con- 
ference Jubilee Year Committee 
was appointed to enrich the spirit- 
ual life of the churches and indi- 
viduals of the conference and to 
promote sacrificial giving to the 
end that the year’s celebration shall 
mark some real advance in the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God. 
The women’s missionary societies 
and the Young People’s Congress 
of the conference joined in a “Liv- 
ing Link’ objective in supporting 
their own representative in the for- 
eign field. The whole session of the 
conference was forward-looking 
and President Baker’s final address 
gave evidence that the New York 
Eastern Conference will be heard 
from in the coming Jubilee Year. 

Plattsburg and South Vienna, 
Ohio, Christian churches, Rev. Carl 
Dille pastor, have started the Jubi- 
lee Year with increased support to 
both the local and the General 

. Convention work in addition to a 
building program in each church 
which plans the remodeling of both 
buildings and better equipment for 
future work. In addition to these 
amounts for building and local and 
general support, the Plattsburg 
Church has recently received a sub- 
stantial gift. from a former mem- 
ber of the church which will aid 
the church materially in giving the 
community a_ finely equipped 
church plant. 











and he wanted it to be permanent. It 
was as selfish as it was confused and un- 
thoughtful, but we are like him in our 
desire to enjoy the good and be free from 
the soil and responsibilities of the com- 
mon day. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26—Matt. 17:5, 6 
THE VOICE OF THE FATHER 

It is well that we have a voice from 
heaven or the most of us would be more 
foolish than Peter. That voice reminded 
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him that Jesus, his companion, was the 
Son, the beloved Son, of the Father and 
that they should look to him and hear 
what he had to say. It was the voice of 
the Father confirming again to them his 
Beloved. It was a part of the lesson they 
were to learn and which they never 
fully forgot. John and Peter refer to it 
years afterward in their letters to the 
church. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27—Matt. 17:7, 8 
JESUS ONLY 

The cloud had passed, and with it 
Moses and Elias and the voice of the Fa- 
ther. They were alone now in the midst 
of an earthly scene in contrast with the 
glory which had surrounded them. All 
that was left of it was “Jesus only”, but 
him they would evermore remember in a 
new light. They never could forget that 
which they afterward record as “the 
vision on the holy mount”. Jesus had 
meant much to them, but he was to mean 
more from this day and hour. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28—Mark 9:9, 10 

There had been such a strange min- 
gling of life and death in that mountain 
vision. Jesus had been glorified and 
there had been a glimpse of the future, 
but it was full of the cross and of death, 
and no wonder they questioned among 
themselves “what the rising from the 
dead should mean”. Jesus knew that 
they were not able to grasp it fully yet 
and less able to give it to others, so he 
solemnly “charged them that they should 
tell no man what they had seen” until 
he had risen from the dead. They nor 
we cannot deliver a message we do not 
understand ourselves. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29—Matt. 17:10-13 
GLIMMERING LIGHT 

The question that Jesus was the Son 
of God was now settled in their minds, 
but another arises. The scribes (their 
teachers) had taught them that the 
prophets had said that Elijah should 
come before Jesus. Why had he not 
come? Jesus said that Elijah had come 
and they had not recognized him and that 
they had rejected him as they were also 
to reject the Son of Man. Then the light 
and interpretation of it all began to pen- 
etrate their minds and hearts. They 
were learning their lesson up in the hills. 
The day was to come when they would 
need it. 


PRAYER 

Lord, grant that thy glory may not 
hide from us thy great human heart and 
that thy humanity may not rob us of thy 
glory and majesty. We need both the 
vision of the everlasting Son of the liv- 
ing God as our Redeemer and we need 
thy companionship for the work of the 
common day. May we ever have thee as 
both our Savior and our Elder Brother, 
we humbly beseech thee in the name of 
the Father, thine own Father and ours. 
Amen. 
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New Lessons 
“No more school!”’ said the boy one day, 


As he hastened to put his books away. 
And he laughed as he gave his cap a 


turn— 
“School’s out! No more lessons to learn!” 


The June wind smiled as he softly blew; 

“Such a silly boy I never knew!” 

He chuckled aloud, “Why, I can show 

~~ a thousand things he ought to 
now.” 


Then a honey bee buzzed as he passed 
him by, 

And glanced at him with a puzzled eye: 

“No more lessons? How can that be, 

ye I know a great deal more than 
e!” 


And a robin aloft on a leafy spray, 

Laughed as the boy put his books away; 

“Does he think all knowledge is writ in 
those ? 

Why, he knows not the life of a single 
rose!” 


And a wind-blown daisy, swaying low, 
Winked her golden eye as she saw him 


go— 

“Oh, the school is small and the world 
is wide! 

per find most lessons are taught out- 
side.” 


So the boy put his books safe away on 
the shelf, 

And into the field he went himself— 

Learning new lessons (unguessed) from 
the breeze 

And the birds, and the flowers, and the 
honey bees! 

—Author Unknown. 


The Hedgehog and the Frog 

HE Hedgehog and the Frog were 

having a fearful quarrel. The Hedge- 
hog knew the Frog pretty well, and had 
never been able to catch and eat him. 
Therefore he thought the Frog ought 
to be very humble and grateful for 
sparing his life. It really was too bad 
when the Frog grew so cheeky that he 
shouted across the strawberry bed this 
insulting sentence: 

“You stupid creature! You are not half 
so wonderful as I am!” 

“Why, I am the most interesting per- 
son in the garden”, screamed the Hedge- 
hog, and a little girl, Molly Rosepetal, 
whoa was passing by, and had the gift of 


understanding the animal language, 
cried: 
“Don’t quarrel, you two. If you like, 


I'll settle the question. Wait a minute.” 

Molly ran off to fetch her birthday 
present from mother—a small camp 
stool. She put it on a bare patch of 
ground between the strawberry rows 
and the Frog was on the one side of her 
and the Hedgehog on the other. 

“Now, let’s hear all about it,” said 


Molly. “Begin, please, Mr. Hedgehog.” 

“Think of my appearance’, said the 
Hedgehog, who was very sleepy. “My 
spikes are so curious and rare. You 
must own that all our family are distin- 
guished looking.” 

“T don’t own it”, said the Frog. But 
Molly said politly, “I certainly do.” 

“Other people I could mention are per- 
fectly hideous”, said the Hedgehog, 
throwing a baleful look at the Frog. 
“Such large mouths.” 

“Get on”, said Molly persuasively, and 
the Hedgehog continued: “I am an ex- 
cellent hunter. I search for food in 
hedge-bottoms and ditches and go as far 
as the moor to look among the heather. I 
swim! I climb beautifully. I go up rain 
pipes and up walls covered with creepers. 
TI love truly; I always have the same wife. 
I enjoy eating frogs—ahem! 

“And I am sensible enough”, he pro- 
ceeded “not to be about when the 
weather’s bad. I carry dry leaves and 
moss in my mouth and make myself a 
jolly warm nest. I have engaged a hole 
in the bank this autumn made by the 
wasps, and it is all ready. I curl up ina 
ball whenever I am bored and whenever 
I am tired of things. I consider I am 
King of the Garden. Say on, oh wretched 
Frog!” 

“T begin in such a wonderful way”, said 
the Frog importantly. “I come from a 
jelly mass of eggs in the pond early in 
spring; then, I’m a happy little tadpole; 
then I get my four glorious legs and be- 
gin to leap. I win all the prizes at the 
animal’s sports for long jumps. I have 
fine, golden eyes—just look for yourself. 
The snakes only wish they had eyelids 
like mine. I have an extra lid, too, like 
the birds. I breathe through my skin, 
and my lungs. When I leave the pond 
I go to help the gardener. I eat slugs, 
worms, and insects. I like a damp bed- 
room in winter—don’t laugh, Hedgehog. 

“IT could talk for hours about some of 
my adventures”, continued the Frog. “I 
have made some great explorations 
among the spinneys, and once I met Red 
Riding—” 

The lunch bell rang. Molly’s brother 
Jack called out of the bathroom window, 
“Molly, we’re having chocolate-shake to- 
day. Hurry up and come in!” 

“Which of us is best, Princess Molly ?” 
exclaimed both the Hedgehog and Frog 
together. 

“T think you are both so marvelous 
that you are just equal”, declared Molly. 
“Mr. Hedgehog, go to bed. Mr. Frog, 
look at that slug on the cabbage behind 
you. Good-by, dear friends!” 


This was very tactful, and pleased the 
animals; and Molly, as she went in, 
looked up at the blue sky and whispered: 
“Oh, God, what interesting things you 
have put in the garden!”—The British 
Weekly. 

“Mike” 

LIE was small and black, with a white 

vest and four white feet. His head 
and ears were rather long, eyes very 
bright, and his strong, deep-chested little 
body was “couped up like a Cadillae, 
Built for strength’, grown folks said, but 
his small boy friends knew that he could 
“run like greased lightning”. 


Brother had brought him to Billy on 
his last visit home, and the two little 
boys were great friends and chums, 
sharing everything except their beds, 
Mother drew the line there. 

Billy liked to play ball, and so did 

Mike. He was a splendid “fielder”, and 
more fun than all the boys put together. 
When they failed to catch a “fly” or 
“grounder”, Mike flew after it, seized it 
in his mouth and then the real fun be- 
gan. 
. First he would lie down with the ball 
between his front feet, and half close 
his eyes, just as if he were going to take 
a nap, but he was watching the boys all 
the time, and all the muscles in his 
strong little body were ready for him to 
spring up and run as soon as the boys 
came near. 

They would form a circle around him 
and try to close up gradually, so that 
he could not escape between them. But 
it was no use. He would let them get 
almost to him, and then dart away, 
right between them, and the chase was 
on. 

Around and around, darting in and 
out among them, he ran with the ball 
in his mouth, bright eyes dancing and 
long ears flapping, while the boys laugh- 
ing, shouting, scolding, ran after him 
until they all fell on the grass, 
tired, hot, and happy. And then how 
they petted the panting little mischief- 
maker, as he came up, and laid the ball 
on the grass at his proud little master’s 
feet. 

“Billy, he sure is some runner”, they 
all agree, as they roll on the grass, rest- 


ing and cooling off before starting to’ 


play another game. 

Mike loved the boys and liked to play 
with them, because they were kind to 
him and did not treat him badly. When 
dogs are mean, somebody else has been 
mean first. When they are good, some- 
body else has been good first.—Exchange. 
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The Christian Church at Work 


The Pre-Convention Committees 


[aE work of the pre-Convention com- 

mittee is very important. The time 
is very short. The reports must needs 
be in the hands of the Convention Sec- 
retary to be printed and mailed at one 
time to all delegates so that they may 
have time to study them before the Con- 
vention opens. Each committee is to 
select its secretary who shall read the 
report. The reader should be one who 
reads well so that all may hear. A good 
report is poor if it cannot be heard dis- 
tinctly. The chairman of the committee 
will speak on the report, not to exceed 
twenty minutes. Then it will be discussed 
from the floor and voted upon. Excuses 
for late reports will not need to be of- 
fered. These reports should cover their 
field and be thorough. They will, in the 
main, be the pronouncement of the Chris- 
tian Church to the world on the subjects 
treated. Each committee has an oppor- 
tunity to render a real service. 


Making Your Canvass in June? 

If you are seeking your every-member 
enlistment this month, you can ill afford 
to do it half-heartedly, and with little or 
no preparation. It is one of the greatest 
spiritual events in a church’s program. 
It may be as valuable as a revival meet- 
ing. Indeed a rightly conducted every- 
member canvass will be a revival in it- 
self. Prepare for it thoroughly. Train 
for it. Do not neglect it. This great 
agency embodies the basic principles of 
enlistment. Have you read Agar’s book, 
“Enlisting Laymen’”? It is worth while 
and very suggestive. 


The Convention Program 
The Program Committee will meet 
June 20 to complete the Convention pro- 
gram. This will, in all probability, be a 
noteworthy Convention. Each confer- 
ence should see to it that its delegation 
is complete and that its delegates are 
thoroughly representative. Most im- 
portant questions will come before the 
Convention, and the delegates should be 
persons whose faith, wisdom, informa- 
tion, and sacrifices make them capable of 
considering the important matters in the 
highest interests of the Kingdom. It is 
no time for personal or selfish interests. 
All delegates should plan to stay the 
full eight days, for each day will be 

crowded with important items. 


At the Congregational Meeting 

Exactly our full delegation of twenty- 
five was present. Probably none was 
there all the time. Our representatives 
came from twelve states. Many courte- 
Sies were extended to our brethren. 
They were made associate members of 
the Council. The moderator and his co- 
workers gave a banquet in our delega- 





tion’s honor. Their Convention seemed 
very similar to our own in many re- 
spects. They have the same problems 
and are seeking as earnestly as we are 
to help build the Kingdom of God. It 
was a great Convention and they are a 
great people. 
All Officials 

The General Board has asked all its 
members, all conference officials, and all 
members of offiical boards in the local 
churches to read at least a few.of the 
latest stewardship books carefully before 
October. Have you read any? How many 
and which ones this year of 1929? Your 
Stewardship Secretary would urge you 
to read “Jesus’ Teaching on the Use of 
Money”, by Brown. It may be secured 
from The Christian Publishing Associa- 
tion. Cloth, one dollar; paper, fifty 
cents. 

Our Jubilee Year. 

Do you want it to mean something 
really worth while to your own life? Do 
you really want your life deepened and 
enriched? Do you actually wish the 
Kingdom to be extended? One of the 
very best ways is to make a sacrificial 
subscription to the work. Such a sub- 
scription came today, with one-half of 
the amount enclosed, the balance to be 
paid in six months. It is used and di- 
vided according to the Convention 
Budget percentages. If a thousand of 
our people would send in sacrificial sub- 
scriptions, every phase of our work could 
be extended and every life would be deep- 
ened and enriched. Christ’s last year 
was one of sacrifice. All we are is due 
to his sacrificial giving for us. Write 
this office about a gift such as you feel 
would be one of sacrifice for you. 

WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 


HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION 

AVE you taken your offering for 

Home Missions and sent it in? The 
need is exceedingly great this year, as 
our deficit must be met or our budget 
cut seriously. It has been almost heart- 
breaking to have to cut the work down 
at Haverhill and lose our church there. 
Further cuts will be disastrous. Be sure 
your offering comes in soon. Only real 
sacrifice can save the situation. 

The past year has been one of excep- 
tionally good service in all our fields. 
What shall next year be? Your prayers 
and your gifts are very much needed 
now. a 
A. W. Sparks, Secretary. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


HE president of our Woman’s Mis- 
sion Board, Mrs. Athella M. How- 
sare, was in attendance at the Congrega- 
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tional Council meeting at Detroit, and 
will bring to our attention some of the 
things which she has gathered in regard 
to the mission work of the women of the 
Congregational Church 

We trust that very many of our mis- 
sionary women will attend our conven- 
tion at Piqua, Ohio, next October, for 
at that time, no doubt, plans will be laid 
for the future work of our women. 














































From a State Interracial Conference 


A NEW departure for the Commission 
on Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of Churches was the holding 
of an Interracial Conference of Church 
Women in the State of New Jersey, 
which took place at Trenton in May. Sev- 
enty-six delegates from twenty-one com- 
munities, representing the white and col- 
ored citizens of New Jersey in equal 
numbers, spent two days together find- 
ing out “What It Means to Be a. Negro 
in New Jersey,” and answering the ques- 
tion, “What Shall We Do About It?” 
An interesting background of present- 
day conditions was given when one 
speaker reminded the group that New 
Jersey was for years the summer home 
of southern slave owners and was the 
last northern state to give up slavery. 
Perhaps that has some bearing on the 
following facts which were brought out 
by the speakers: 


1. There are civil rights laws on the 
statute books, but it is common practice 
for Negroes to be refused service in res- 
taurants and to be segregated in thea- 
ters and other public places. 

2. The educational law of New Jer- 
sey prohibits boards of education from 
keeping a child out of any public school 
because of religion. race, or nationality, 
but there are actually many places where 
Negroes are forced to attend inferior 
segregated schools and it is very difficult 
for them to secure admission to the state 
normal schools. In this connection one 
speaker pointed out that segregation as 
a mental attitude on the part of the 
dominant group even in mixed schools 
can, be just as effective and an even more 
bitter experience than actual physical 
separation. 

3. Because of opposition on the part 
of trade unions, employers, and the pub- 
lic, Negroes are kept out of skilled 
trades. Women especially have almost 
no opportunity in industry and over 
eighty percent of colored women work- 
ers are in domestic service. There is lit- 
tle incentive for young people to obtain 
a good education. 

That there are effective ways in which — 
church women can answer the question— 
“What Shall We Do About It?”—was 
brought out by numerous discussions. — 
These might be summed up as follows: 

1. Giving up the idea that Negroes © 
are essentially inferior. 4 

A personal stand for justice and | 
fair play in all relations of life. F 

8. Stimulating right community at- 
titude and action. . 

It was pointed out that the most ef-~ 
fective way to deal with race problems’ 
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is through the local interracial commit- 
tee, and church women have an oppor- 
tunity to start such committees and to 
be a guiding power in their activities. 

A very significant account of educa- 
tion for right race attitudes was given 
by a teacher who has carried on a three- 
year experiment in the assemblies of a 
high school. Tests were recently given to 
the pupils of this school and to those in 
an adjoining community of similar type 
where no special effort to change atti- 
tudes had been made. The results show 
a marked improvement in the group 
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where the work has been done. The pro- 
grams for these assemblies have been 
printed by the Friends, 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The conference was marked by a spirit 
of fellowship and common interest in a 
joint task. A continuation committee 
was appointed and the decision was made 
to hold a second conference next year so 
that the delegates could report the prog- 
ress they make. 


Mrs. EMMa S. POWERS, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Travelog No. 13 


BY REV. S. Q. HELFENSTEIN, D. D. 


Tiberias, February 23, 1929. 

EAR COUSIN JABEZ: 

We bade good-by to Jerusalem this 
morning and went north into Samaiia 
through Judea. It is surprising to see 
what a small area of tillable land there 
is, but we saw more than we did on the 
way to Jericho. We passed through Nob 
where David ate the shewbread. This 
brought into contrast the peaceful condi- 
tions under which we entered Nob to 
those of the persecuted shepherd boy. 

The next place was Mizpah where 
Samuel used to hold service and instruct 
the people and where he was _ buried. 
Then we saw Gibeah, known by Saul’s 
connections in relation to it. Then came 
Ramah, one of Samuel’s stations and his 
home at times. This place recalled the 
influence of that godly man over Israel. 
Next was the scene of Jacob’s vision of 
angels. Lonely Jacob fleeing from an 
angry brother and homesick for a fond 
mother whom he never saw again. 


As we passed along we saw almond 
trees in bloom. Then we came to Beeroth 
where Mary and Joseph missed Jesus 
and with anxious hearts turned back to 
Jerusalem. It must have taken them 
longer to go back than to reach Beeroth, 
as it was so much up hill. The land of 
this region is all underlaid with rock, 
which explains Christ’s statement, “Some 
fell on stony (rocky) ground’. The 
work is done by workmen. We saw one 
with a tray of radishes on her head. Our 
guide told us that the best men marry 
only one wife and jealous men marry two 
or three. The guide said he was not 
married, but lived with his sister. 

He gets fifty dollars a month during 
the tourist season. We asked him what 
he did the rest of the year and he said, 
“TI pick up the flies from my face.” Ja- 
bez, you would be surprised to see how 
many people are dependent on what they 
pick up from the tourists. I’ll speak of 
this again. The guide said he lived on 
thirty dollars a month and saved twenty 
for summer when, as he said, “I don’t 
eat so much. A piece (meaning bunch) 


of grapes and a piece of bread.” He 
claimed their apples were too sweet and 
too small and he used “fruit”. 

We came into the plain of Lebanon 
that looked a little more like a place to 
live than any of the country through 
which we had passed. Rocks and stones 
everywhere. Little patches of ground 
marked off by a stone ridge, some of them 
not more than three rods square or two 
rods by three rods, showing the amount 
of land owned by one man. Few pieces 
exceeded three acres. I suppose there 
have been so many subdivisions through 
inheritance. The road over which we 
passed is wonderful and the scenery 
beautiful. Jabez, no one after whom I 
have read ever gave me any idea of the 
appearance of the land of Palestine and 
I can’t describe it so you will get a cor- 
rect idea. David said, “I will lift up my 
eyes unto the hills’. No _ difference 
which way he looked, he would see hills. 
Hills (mountains) in the distance that 
look as if they were covered with snow. 
On coming nearer, you see it is limestone 
rock. Some of the mountains are ter- 
raced and have narrow strips covered 
with green or olive trees. 

We passed Jacob’s well and Joseph’s 
tomb and saw Sychar three miles away. 
Then we came to Shechem (now Nablus) 
where Joshua assembled the tribes and 
had priests stand on Gerizim and read 
the blessings of the law and others stand 
on Ebal and read the curses. 


Since the destruction of Jerusalem in 
A. D. 70, Gerizim is the only place where 
the Passover lamb is yearly slain. Stand- 
ing in the valley between the two moun- 
tains, one could hear what was said on 
the mountain tops. As one looks at the 
land of Palestine and studies the con- 
ditions found here now, he must be im- 
pressed with the facts and warnings 
which Moses, the far-sighted statesman 
gave his people. Despite the fact that 
Joshua and the great leaders who fol- 
lowed him did all they could to hold the 
Hebrews to the covenant of promises 
their disloyality called down the curses 
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of Ebal and the land in its desolation 
gives proof of the correctness of what 
Moses said. It makes one sad to see 
conditions here. 

The driver of our car pointed to a yj. 
lage and spoke of the “well of the oil”. 
I think he was referring to the incident 
of Elisha’s raising the Shunammite’s son 
as the village was Shunem. I should 
have stated-Shechem (Nablus) is the old- 
est of sacred places and is half way from 
Dan to Beersheba. Forty centuries 
ago, Abraham built there an altar to Je. 
hovah who promised the land to him and 
his seed. 

As we advanced we saw a fine field of 
wheat and a flock of goats grazing in 
it. Farther on a band of gypsies who 
are not respected as are the Bedouins 
for the gypsies pick up things but the 
Bedouins are trustworthy. 

Up on a hill, when we came into the 
land of Goshen, we saw what is called 
Joseph’s well, where he was placed in 
the cistern. We also saw the old caravan 
trail over which he was carried to Egypt. 
We crossed into Galilee and saw Mount 
Gilboa where Saul was defeated, and 
a little farther on the village of Endor, 
where Saul consulted the witch. Poor 
Saul is a warning to all who turn to “ly- 
ing vanities’. How much safer to trust 
God and his Word. 

In the distance we saw Nazareth lying 
in the sunshine. Also Little Hermon. 
There we saw Jezreel, Ahab’s summer 
home. Jezreel is in a broad plain. It 
seems strange that Ahab should have 
coveted the home of Naboth and been the 
cause of his death. Farther on we saw 
Esdraelon, the richest plain in Palestine, 
and three Jewish colonies. We saw the 
city of Nain which recalled the compas- 
sion of Jesus to the lonely widow. We 
saw old Samaria, the capital in the time 
of Ahab, now called Sebastia. There is 
much history connected with this city. 

Our driver stopped at a filling station 
and asked for benzine (gasoline), but the 
woman told him it was the Sabbath and 
she could not sell. 

We saw several Jewish colonies. One 
called Balfour. As we neared Nazareth, 
the Mount of Persecution was pointed 
out. In Nazareth we saw the Church of 
the Annunciation, supposed to be built on 
the place where the angel appeared. One 
seems to enter a peaceful, quieting at- 
mosphere at Nazareth. It was a sacred 
privilege to be in the place where the 
very ground is sacred because it was 
often pressed by the feet of the sinless 
one. 

I wish I could have had more time in 
Nazareth for meditation and observation. 
A deep sense of the sacredness of the 
place came over me as I said good-by to 
it. My heart went out in sympathy to 
the people of Nazareth. There is no in- 
dustry by which employment can be had. 
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Women and girls do fancy work to 
sell to tourists, but the season lasts only 
two or three months and I don’t know 
what they do for a living the rest of the 
year. 

At Cana of Galilee we saw women 
going from the well where the servants 
got the water that blushed when it saw 
its Lord. They had water jars full of 
water which they carried on their heads 
without putting a hand on them. 

Qn our way we saw an olive orchard 
in bloom; also a camel train and the 
the place where Jesus fed the 5,000, and 
the Mt. of Beatitudes. Strange that a 
Jand which was once blest with so great 
a light should now be in normal and 
spiritual darkness. We saw the plain 
where the Crusaders had their last battle 
with Saladin. We descended the mountain 
and reached Tiberias, which is mentioned 
only once in the Bible. 

Having been shown to our rooms, we 
left the hotel where we were spending 
the night and walked to the Sea of Gal- 
ilee and had a boat ride on its blue 
waters. While we were being rowed in 
the boats we heard the call to pray by a 
Mohammedan in a tower. We were 
fortunate, as the water was too rough 
next morning. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAQUIN. 


Historic Churches Vote to Merge 

(Continued from page eight) 
to the city. When they rebuild, it is likely 
to be on the main city street or within 
easy reach of it. The enlarged program 
will doubtless include features suited to 
the tastes and needs of New Bedford’s 
large industrial population. The new 
church will provide itself with an ad- 
equate and diversified staff and is like- 
ly to make just as strong an appeal on 
Sunday nights as on Sunday mornings. 
This is one reason why the action of the 
two bodies has met with such general ap- 
proval by the press, by citizens generally, 
and by other churches in the city. It has 
long been recognized that a large, pop- 
ular, and powerful religious center in 
the heart of the city, such as the new 
church is likely to afford, has long been 
called for. ; 

Second. While this is a merger of two 
churches only, it is generally understood 
that doors are not closed. If other 
groups in the congested, older section of 
the community should desire to join 
forces with the new enterprise, they 
would be welcome and their resources 
would be joined with those already avail- 
able to make the United Church even 
more powerful and effective. Already 
there are suggestions that missions and 
struggling enterprises in various out- 
lying sections might be joined with the 
hew enterprise in federated or other re- 
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lations, thus giving unity and adequate 
leadership for greater outreaching ef- 


forts. But all this waits upon develop- 
ments. Meanwhile of one thing we are 
sure, that whereas New Bedford had 


forty-seven or forty-eight separate Prot- 
estant religious societies, it now has one 
less. 

All deeply interested in modern move- 
ments among churches in the direction of 
closer co-operation and union will wel- 
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come this decisive effort in New Bedford. 
It confirms the growing feeling that 
agreements at the top between different 
denominations and vast schemes for the 
reunion of Christendom are little more’ 
than gestures unless accompanied by 
actual local consolidations down on the 
solid earth, where the achievement is 
greater because more difficult to accom- 
plish. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
Conference 


Providence, June 6—Aside from the reg- 
ular meetings and services at the Elm- 
wood Christian Church during the last 
two weeks in May, there have been sev- 
eral social events: A missionary social, 
with stereopticon lecture on Africa, for 
the Junior and Intermediate Department 
of the Church School; the annual business 
and social meeting of the Brotherhood, 
with an hour and a half of pictures, eats, 
and a general good time; a party for the 
children of the School, under seven years 
of age, and their parents, under the aus- 
pices of the Missionary Department of 
the Guild; and a visit to the Tockwotten 
Street Home for Aged Ladies by mem- 
bers of the Guild. The ladies carried with 
them sixty May baskets well filled with 
candies and cookies; and they entertained 
the ladies of the home with readings and 
music. This is an annual event to which 
both the callers and the hostesses look 
forward with pleasure, and from which 
much mutual pleasure is derived.—Fern 
F. Whipple. 

Reports of Children Day activities have 
just commenced to be reported. At the 
Bogle Street, Fall River, Church, the 
morning service and the Sunday School 
combined in one with a record attendance. 
An appropriate sermon was given by the 
pastor, Rev. Henry Arnold, and at the 
close of the service two children were 
presented for consecration, one of these 
being the grandchild of the pastor. At 
the evening service a very interesting 
program was rendered by the Sunday 
School. 

At North Westport the morning service 
and Sunday School combined. The pastor 
gave a pageant sermon on “Building”, as- 
sisted by the members of the Sunday 
School. Mr. Nathan Miller, president of 
the Fall River Sunday School Association, 
was present and presented the school with 
a missionary book in reward for the 
school’s efforts in giving the best resume 
of missionary books which had been read 
in the contest. A concert given by the 
members of the school followed the re- 
marks of Mr. Miller. The home missionary 
cause was presented and an offering was 
taken for the same. 

At Pottersville the children gave build- 
ing projects of barns, libraries, book 
stores, schoolhouses, churches, and other 
buildings. Each one was shown to be 
necessary to sustain life, and the last 
project was to build a life. Each child 
was given a flowering plant with the les- 
son that as that little plant was trying to 
build a life, we should try our best to 
make a life worthy of the gospel. In the 
evening a concert was given by the Sun- 
day School. — The church has been un- 
fortunate in the loss by death of its effi- 


cient janitor, Mr. Walter Mason. Mr. 
Mason went through a serious operation 
in February and we had hoped he would 
be able to be with us again. Complica- 
tions arose and he left us for the larger 
world on June 7. The funeral services 
were conducted by the pastor on Monday, 
the tenth—F. H. G. 


Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, June 11—Our La- 
dies’ Aid held an earn-a-dollar social at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Lewis re- 
cently. Owing to other attractions, the 
attendance was not as large as was an- 
ticipated, but a very pleasant evening was 
enjoyed by those who were present. Ice 
cream was served. Rev. and Mrs. H. J. 
Fleming, of Portland, Maine, were the 
guests of her parents, Capt. and Mrs. 
Chas. Sawyer over the week-end. — Rev. 
F. R. Champlin resigned as pastor of our 
church last Sunday and at a business 
meeting of the church held June 11, the 
church voted to release him from the sixty 
days’ notice agreement made by him and 
the church. — On Sunday evening our 
Sunday School gave the regular Children’s 
Day concert which was enjoyed by all. 
The piano and pedestals were decorated 
with beautiful flowers. The program, al- 
though brief, was enjoyed by all, especial- 
ly the cellophone solo by little Hurlburt 
Boyer, as it was his initial appearance as 
a musician, and the trio by Gareth Coffin, 
Willard Blaney, and Hurlburt Boyer 
brought forth appreciative applause. — 
On Tuesday, the eleventh, our Sewing 
Bee was most hospitably entertained in 
an all-day session at the Community 
House in conjunction with the Ladies’ 
Aids of the Baptist and Congregational 
churches. At noon the ladies of the Con- 
gregational Church served a sumptuous 
dinner. Much work was done and a jolly 
good time enjoyed. — Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Dorr and J. P. Amee were appointed dele- 
gates to the New England Christian Con- 
vention at Lynn, June 18-20.—Amee. 


ILLINOIS 

Ashton, June 13—Washington Grove ob- 
served Children’s Day last Sunday morn- 
ing. The program was good and the com- 
mittee deserves thanks for its work in 
training the children. It indeed seemed 
to be a happy Children’s Day. Brother 
Sanford gave a splendid talk, after which 
the offering was taken. We were pleased 
with the offering, it being more than 
thirty-two dollars. Three classes of the 
younger children meet in a room alone 
and they seem to be very much pleased. 
—Mrs. Ida M. Tilton. 


INDIANA 
Merom, June 6—Had a nice visit at El- 
dorado, Texas City, and Poplar. Heard 
the Managing Editor give a most helpful 
and appropriate address on Decoration 
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Aluminum Book 
marks 





Three Designs 


Lord’s Prayer and 
Shorter Commandments. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. “If’-—If you have 
the blues, read—etc. 
No. 3. Where to Find. 
This is one of the most 
attractive bookmarks we 
carry. Made of pure alu- 
minum and consequently 
very light in weight. As 
a gift nothing could be 
more suitable. Three sub- 
jects to choose from. 
Length of aluminum part 
is 7 inches, the silk ribbon 
is 10 inches long. Price, 
15e each. 


Order of 


The Christian Publishing Assn. 


219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio . 
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Day at Poplar and also a fine address at 
Texas City that night. — The special oc- 
easion at Burnt Prairie in July is called 
off. Brother and Sister Hubbell, of Car- 
mi, Illinois, are charter members of 
Burnt Prairie and will have been married 
fifty years July 29. We suggest that all 
who are interested might send them con- 
gratulations about that time. — I am busy 
and happy in my work.—A. H. Benneit. 


IOWA 

Orient, June 10—One hundred and eight 
attended our mother-daughter banquet at 
Hill of Zion Church. May 15 was the 
first date chosen for our sixth annual 
mother-daughter banquet. On the eve- 
ning of the very day when all final plans 
were being made complete and everything 
was in readiness, so to speak, very sud- 
denly a huge, dark cloud of sorrow gath- 
ered and lingered over our community, 
and in passing took with it two of our 
daughters. The first was Miss Viola 
Greenlief, and the second, Miss Lola Jes- 
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both of whom were members of this 


sup, 
year’s senior class of the Zion Consoli- 
dated School. In the years past, these 


two daughters had occupied places at our 
former mother-daughter banquets. They 
had participated in the joys, the happi- 


*" ness, and the singing of the pep songs, all 


of which go to make this one of the out- 
standing occasions of our church calendar. 
They will be missed. They are not with 
us, for God took them; but they are not 
forgotten, nor is the utterance of their 
names forbidden. A tender memory will 
linger with us in the years to come. — 
The date was therefore postponed until 
May 29. Mrs. Otis Bolger acted as toast- 
mistress, Mrs. Carl Black as song leader, 
Mrs. Lloyd Leavitt presided at the piano. 
The theme for the evening was, “The Quest 
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THE BRIDGE YOU’LL NEVER CROSS 


| habe what you think that makes the world 
Seem dull or bright to you; 

Your mind may color all things gray 
Or make them radiant hue. 

Be glad today, be true and wise, 
Seek gold amid the dross; 

Waste neither time nor thought about 
The bridge you'll never cross. 


There's useful work for you to do 
With hand and brain and heart; 
There’s urgent human service, too, 
In which to take your part. 

Make every opportunity 
A gain and not a loss; 

The best is yours, so do not fear 
The bridge you'll never cross. 


If life seems drab and difficult, 
Just face it with a will; 

You do not have to work alone 
Since God is with you still. 
Press on with courage toward the 

With truth your shield emboss; 
Be strong, look up and just ignore 
The bridge you'll never cross. 

—Exchange. 
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of Life’—“Through Friendship”, by Mrs. 
Ida Hayden; “Through Art, Literature, 
and Music”, by Miss Emma Bowen and 
Miss Roberta Cunningham; “Through the 
Inner Self”, by Mrs. Claude Silverthorne. 
These toasts were given in a very credit- 
able manner. Several special musical 
numbers were rendered and enjoyed, and 
Miss Hazel Burns, Dean of Women of the 
Creston Junior College of Creston, Iowa, 
was the principal speaker. She gave us 
a splendid message and we hope she may 
come again. A fine three-course dinner 
Was served by several of the dads of the 
community with fourteen lads of the 
young men’s class acting as_ waiters. 
Thanks to the “Dads and the Lads”. We 
appreciate your splendid efforts.—The 
General Committee. 


OHIO 
Pleasant Grove, June 8—The annual 
home-coming of the Pleasant Grove 
Church, Ohio Central Conference, eight 


miles southeast of Kenton, Ohio, will be 
held at the Painter Creek Grange on Sun- 
day, July 14. Special music by a quartet 
from West Liberty and a trio of Hawaiian 
guitarists from Lima will feature the ex- 
ercises, in addition to the address which 
will be given at two o’clock by Judge 
Homer Ramey, of Toledo. The pastor of 
the church will speak at the forenoon 
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services. A picnic dinner will be serveg 
at the noon hour.—c. E. Strawbridge 
Pastor. 


New York Eastern Conference 


The one hundred and eleventh annuaj 
session of the New York Eastern Chris. 
tian Conference was held at Hartwick, 
New York, June 6-9, 1929, and was well 
attended by delegates from all sections 
of the conference, 

Rev. W. E. Baker was the efficient pre. 
siding officer and kept the business of 
the conference well in hand. Rey. Ray 
M. Seely was secretary and able assistant 
and would have been reelected but for his 
removal to Franklin, Ohio, for his com. 
ing year’s work. All other officers of the 
conference were reelected. 

Rev. William M. Tuttle, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Walton, New 
York, and Mrs. Mary E. White, field gec. 
retary of the Society of Congregational 
Church Women of New York State, were 
both present at the sessions of the con- 
ference and brought the greetings of the 
Congregational Church in spirit as well 
as in set addresses. 

Dr. A. C. Youmans, of Albany, New 
York, gave three principal addresses on 
“The Last Year of Our Lord’s Ministry” 
and on the enrichment and_ extension 
work of the Jubilee Year of the Christian 
Church in celebration of that last year 
of ministry. A special Jubilee Year com- 
mittee was appointed and it brought ina 
program of advance on spiritual and 
financial lines during the coming year. 
The committee was made a permanent 
committee for the year to carry on the 
work, one item of which was to support a 
native worker in Japan as an objective of 
the Women’s Boards and Young People’s 
Congress for the coming year and on 
from that at the pleasure of the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Hermon Eldredge and Mrs. Hermon 
Eldredge, of Dayton, Ohio, attended the 
session and represented the General Con- 
vention and the Woman's’ Missionary 
Board respectively. 

The whole session was full of the for- 
ward-looking spirit of a new day and was 
full of promise for the future. 


Rev. B. F. Clayton 


BENJAMIN Franklin Clayton was born 

at West Liberty, Ohio, June 1, 1847, 
and died at the Dr. W. C. Marshall San- 
itorium at Yellow Springs as the result 
of a cerebral hemorrhage Saturday after- 
noon, June 1, 1929, on his eighty-second 
birthday. He had been ill since May 3, 
suffering from a broken hip which he 
received from a fall. 

He received his schooling in Stanford- 
ville, New York, where he studied to be 
a preacher in the Christian Church. He 
held pastorates in the Christian Church 
in Jamestown and Westerly, Rhode 
Island. He was a member of the Miami 
Ohio Christian Conference, having re- 
tired from the active ministry while 
preachine at Franklin, Ohio, about 
twenty-five years ago, at which time he 
came to Yellow Springs, where he has 
since lived. 

He also studied dentistry and practiced 
it along with his preaching. He received 
his degree in dentistry at Shelbyville, 
Indiana, and practiced it some in Marion, 
Indiana. 

Dr. Clayton is survived bv two sisters 
and two brothers. His wife, formerly 
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| Herald of Gospel Liberty 


ESTABLISHED 1808 


The editorial and business policy and pro- 
motion of The Herald of Gospel Liberty are 
vested in the Publications Merger Commit- 
tee of the General Board of The General 
Convention of the Christian Church. This 
Committee is composed of the following: 
Hermon Eldredge, Chairman, W. P. Min- 
ton, F. G. Coffin, O. S. Thomas, O. W. 
Whitelock, and H. E. Sims. 

All communications should be addressed 
to The Herald of Gospel Liberty, C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

EDITORIAL STAFF 
F. G. Corrin, Editor 
| Dr. Coffin assumes responsibility 
for the two editorial pages only. 
Sion M. Lynam, News Editor 
HERMON ELDREDGE, Managing Editor 

GENOA M. WHEATLEY, Editorial Assistant 

Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at Dayton, Ohio. Acceptance for 
mailing at special postage provided for in 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, auth- 
orized July 3, 1918. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES: The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty is published each week at Two 
Dollars per year, in advance. The fourth 
issue of each month will bear the date of 
the following month and will be the Maga- 
zine Number combining The .Christian Mis- 
sionary and The Journal of Christian Edu- 
cation. This Magazine Number can be sub- 
scribed for separately at One Dollar a year. 
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Miss Addie Maple, preceded him in death 
twenty-one years ago. Funeral services 
were held at the home of Mrs. George 
Parsons, of Yellow Springs, where he had 
made his home, Tuesday, June 4, con- 
ducted by Dr. Joseph Patton, assisted 
by Rev. Lester T. Proctor. Burial in 
Franklin. 


Antique Volume in Library Display 


EFIANCE College librarians, in re- 
cent expeditions into the ancient ar- 
chives of the wonderland of books, have 
discovered some valuable and interesting 
antiques. The most recent addition to 
their growing collection is a bound vol- 
ume of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, the 
oldest religious newspaper in the world 
and the official organ of the Christian 
Church. The volume is one hundred 
twenty years old. The first issue therein 
is Number 28 of Vol. 1, published by 
Elias Smith “fon Friday morning, Sept. 
15, 1809, at Portsmouth, N. H., for the 
price of one dollar per year. Postage, 
fifty cents yearly paid in advance by the 
subscriber.” The last issue included in 
the volume is that of August 16, 1811, 
and contains on the fourth and last page 
an interesting notice to its minister- 
agents stating that this Number 78, 
Vol. 3, completes the third year of The 
Herald and its friends and agents are 
authorized to collect and forward renew- 
als; otherwise subscriptions will be dis- 
continued. (It is of interest just here to 
state that elsewhere in the book is found 
a statement that country produce will 
be accepted in payment of subscription.) 


HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The issues of this volume were print- 
ed and published in three different cities, 
the first as stated above at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, a few were published 
at Portland, Maine, while the last issues 
were printed in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Each issue contains four pages of well 
chosen, timely articles, covering the field 
of thought from the religious viewpoint. 
The pioneer spirit of self-reliance and 
self-assertion abounds throughout. In al- 
most every issue are found articles cov- 
ering subjects of religious and political 
debate and controversy. The editor takes 
considerable pains to define “Liberty”, 
and the doctrine of “Separation of 
Church and State’. Many sections re- 
veal the depth of feeling engendered as 
this American principle was being born. 
In the issue of April 12, 1811, No. 69, Vol. 
8, we find, under the caption, “A Good 
Prospect Before Us,” an account of a 
new act passed by the General Assembly 
of Massachusetts, defining the limits of 
the taxes for church support. On the 
same page is another article copied from 
the Boston Chronicle under the head, 
“Remarks on President Madison’s Late 
Address to Congress”, which contains 
evidence of this same struggle in the na- 
tional Government. Quoting President 
Madison, The Herald says, regarding an 
act of Congress proposed for the signa- 
ture of the President, “affecting this re- 
ligio-political relation, it exceeds the 
rightful authority to which governments 
are limited, the essential difference be- 
tween civil and religious functions.” 

There are many interesting glimpses 
of the life and thought of the times 
throughout the entire compilation; banks 
whose notes could be accepted at face 
value, others whose notes were consid- 
ered worthless; ministerial ordinations, 
ministerial controversies resulting in 
estrangement and later reconciliation; 
official ministerial repudiation of some 
fellow clergyman considered unworthy 
of fellowship; discussions of partyism, 
Republicanism, college ministers, church 
affiliations, liberty, law, and justice, make 
it an interesting and valuable side light 
on early American, history from the re- 
ligious standpoint. 

The volume has been placed on. exhibi- 
tion in the glass-covered case in the 
library.—The Defiance Collegian. 


Remember Four Things 


1. That there are not nearly so many 
young people drinking liquor today as 
there were in the old legalized days. 

2. That prohibition is mainly respon- 
sible for the great decrease in the use of 
beverage alcohol among young people. 

8. That the alcoholic problem among 
young people is more acute in countries 
where there is no sign of prohibition. 

4. That in spite of the hip flask user, 
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the social bug, and the night owl, Amer- 
ica has never produced a finer type, or 
a higher grade boy or girl than she is 
producing now.—Gifford Gordon, 


ee 
Deaths 


Alta Belle Peffer, daughter of John and Sarah 
Bordner, was born near Ligonier, Indiana, 
August 16, 1875. She was one of a family of 
eight children, two sisters and two brothers hav- 
ing preceded her in death. She is survived by 
three brothers. March 1, 1898, she was married 
to Elmer Peffer, with whom she has since lived 
most happily. She has been a mother to her 
niece, Hazel Peffer, and her sister Leona. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peffer were given one daughter, Dorceil, 
who also survives her, For many years she has 
been a member of the Christian Church at 
Pleasant Hill, where her presence and tireless 
effort have been a great factor in the maintenance 
and upbuilding of that institution, making it a 
power for good in the community. She was also 
a member of the Home Economics Club of York 
Township, and as long as her health permitted 
she was active in all of its enterprises. In July, 
1928, she submitted to an operation and her health 
was better until in February of this year she 
became ill again and, after weeks of intense 
suffering, on Sunday, May 26, with her loved 
ones about her bedside, her soul took its flight 
and she entered the rest so justly due her. Truly 
those whom she has known and loved will greatly 
miss her, but they all should be inspired by the 
noble example she has set. Funeral services 
were held at the home Tuesday afternoon, May 
28, conducted by her pastor, Rev. Minor M. 
Gressly, with burial at Sparta. 











Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


C. P. Garman, 3660 Strathavan Road, Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, 

O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

Jesse M. Kauffman, 1722 6th Ave., Des Moines, 


Iowa. 
J. ams aaa Pepperell Road, Kittery Point, 


any t ” Piersall, R. R. 2, Box 45, Annapolis, II. 
F. F. Canada, Winchester, Indiana 
a Hartley, 1040 EB. 61 Street, Los Angeles, 


i 

C. M. C. Showalter, 2017 Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Jessie Hargis, 315 Lime St., Lexington, Kentueky. 

John A, Albright, R. R. 6, Brookville, Ohio. 








NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual session 
of the New York Western Christian Conference 
will meet with the Christian Church at Machias, 
New York, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, June 
er Opening session will be held Friday at ten 

Eastern Standard Time. 
” vie kindly notify Rev. C. A. Brown, pastor. 
Ira L. PECK, Conference Secretary. 
Gasport, New York. 





PASTOR WANTED 

The church at Newmarket, Ontario, is in need 
of a minister. Membership nearly 300. Furnished 
parsonage. Beautiful property. Salary around 
$2,000. A splendid location, ome hour’s run from 
Toronto. Wanted a man who is able to do good 
pulpit and field work. A splendid opportunity. 
Write W. H. Eves, Chairman of Board, New- 
market, Ontario, Canada. 





CHURCH WANTED 
Having resigned my present pastoral work with 
the Pullman Christian Church, to take effect at 
the close of this conference year, I am now ready 
to accept a call to any Christian church, or 
churches. 
SAMUEL FRANTZ. 


Box 21, Pull , Michig 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 








The annual meeting of the New York State 
Christian Association will be held at Palmer In- 
stitute-Starkey Seminary, Lakemont, New York, 
on Wednesday, June 26, 1929, at 2:30 p. m. All 
members and wy ae ‘please take notice. 

A. Conrerar, D. D., President. 
Yn M. WituiaMs, Secretary. 














JOLLY JESTS — 


A smile—and the heart is lighter, 
A leugh—and the day grows brighter. 





Old Mose Parker was pretty sick and 
the doctor promptly put him to bed and 
laid down all sorts of rules and regula- 
tions as to sleep and diet. After he had 
gone, Mose turned to his wife and com- 
plained: 

“Mandy, how does dat dere fool doctor 
reckon Ah’s gwine eat breast ob chicken 
ebry day if Ah hain’t got mah evenin’s 
free?”—Stratford Beacon-Herald. 


A guide showing an old lady over the 
Zoo took her to a cage occupied by a kan- 

roo.: 

“Here, madam”, he said, “we have a 
native of Australia.” 

The visitor stared at it in horror. 

“Good gracious”, she said, “an’ to 
think my sister married one o’ them!”— 
Two Bells. 


Blink: “Speaking of inventions, I have 
a little machine in my place that would 
make a million if I could only keep it 
going all the time.” 

Blank: “You don’t say so! What is 
it?” 

Blink: “A cash register.”—Exchange. 


Papa was deep in a book, when his wife 
called, “Dan, baby has swallowed the 
ink. Whatever shall I do?” 

“Write with a pencil,” was the reply. 
—Patton’s Monthly. 


“Is the medicine you have for your 
rheumatism used externally or inter- 
nally?” 

“Eternally, I guess. I’ve used nine bot- 
tles and it hasn’t helped me yet.”—The 
Boston Transcript. F 


Bachelor: “There’s a delicious sense of 
luxury when one is lying on one’s bed 
and ringing one’s bell for one’s valet.” 

Spinster: “Have you a valet?” 

Bachelor: “No; but I have a bell.”— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


Mingy, the village milkman, had 
bought a horse for the morning round. 
It was not an expensive creature, and 
Mingy thought he would take his bar- 
gain and have it shod. 

He led it around to the forge, and the 
blacksmith came out into the road and 
revarded the weary-looking animal criti- 
cally, paying particular attention to its 
lean body and spindly legs. 

“Mingy”, he observed at length, “you 
ought to have a horse there some day. 
I see you’ve got the scaffolding up!”— 
Tit-Bits. 


“What are you studying, John?” asked 
Aunt Maria. 

“Economics.” 

“I don’t see no use in studying that 
stuff. If it’s forced on you, you gotta 
practice it.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 











Lower Prices 


Church Envelopes 


Quite a substantial reduction has been made on Church Offering Envelopes. 
—_ should order now. Don’t wait, so you will have them to begin the Church 
year. 











Duplex Envelope Single Envelopes 


NEW PRICES 
White 


OLD PRICES 


Manila White Manila 
per set per set per set per set 
25 to 49 sets 14¢c llc 12%e 
50 to 109 “ 13%c 10%c 12c 
110 to 259 “ 13c 10c 11%e 
260 to 399 “ 12%c 9%e llc 
400 to 599 “ 12c 9c 10%c 
11%c 844c 10c 


Minimum charge $3.00. Cartons free 


Each set contains 52 envelopes numbered and dated for each Sunday in the 1 
year, an initial offering envelope and explanatory leaflet. 


If you want the name of your church printed on the envelo iti 
1 pes an additional 
charge of $2.00 is made to pay for the special plate that it requires. If you 
have a plate you can use it yearly without any plate charge. 


_We can furnish other style of church envelopes but th i 
Single form are giving the best results. si a a 


In ordering be sure to give the date of the beginning of your h 
the number of sets required and whether satsitin or white, eee 


Let us have your order now. 


Send Orders to 


The Christian Publishing Association 
219 S. Ludlow Street DAYTON, OHIO 
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